DECEMBER,  1955 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends 


THE  USE  OF  SPARE  MOMENTS 

“The  spirit  of  prayer  is  for  all  times  and  for 
all  occasions;  it  is  a lamp  to  be  always  burning, 
a light  to  be  ever  shining.”  William  Law. 

At  a meeting  for  worship  in  Vancouver  re- 
cently, a Friend  was  led  to  speak  on  the  use  of 
spare  moments.  She  has  to  spend  some  time 
each  Sunday  morning  waiting  to  transfer  from 
one  bus  to  another,  and  she  told  us  of  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  she  tries  to  use  this  time.  We 
all  have  spaces  of  time  as  the  days  go  by  which 
we  can,  if  we  will,  use  to  advantage. 

To  let  the  mind  dwell  on  some  beloved  pass- 
age of  scripture;  to  savour  it;  to  use  it  perhaps 
on  some  person’s  behalf,  lifting  him  and  our- 
self a little  nearer  to  the  ineffable  Presence;  to 
repeat  some  beautiful  prayer,  letting  the  mind 
dwell  on  each  separate  phrase  with  deepening 
understanding— these  are  things  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  most  of  us,  even  when  occu- 
pied outwardly  by  some  routine  task. 

When  we  think  on  those  things  which  “are 
pure  . . . are  true  . . . are  lovely”  the  mind  is 
“stayed  on  God”,  and  the  heart  is  at  peace. 

Gerhard  Tersteegen  has  written,  “Thy  spirit 
should  become,  while  yet  on  earth,  the  peaceful 
throne  of  the  Divine  Being;  think,  then,  how 
quiet,  how  gentle  and  pure,  how  reverent,  thou 
shouldst  be.” 

—Martha  Vallance 

BACK  HOME  FROM  PRESCOTT 

This  is  part  of  a letter  written  to  her  Meeting  in 
Santa  Fe  by  Sylvia  Ann  Abeyta  (102  Viro  Circle, 
Gallup,  N.  M.),  who  attended  Yearly  Meeting  with  her 
family.  It  was  sent  by  Ruth  L.  Hatcher,  Box  394, 
Taos,  N.  M. 

“We  all  came  back  from  Prescott  feeling  very  rededi- 
cated, full  of  resolve  to  be  better  and  more  purposeful. 
It’s  an  experience  we  need  so  desperately,  especially 
when  we  now  find  ourselves  so  far  from  any  direct 
Quaker  influence.  The  children  got  to  know  other  Quak- 
er children  and  found  them  perfectly  normal  and  like 
themselves.  We  have  been  the  only  Quakers  here  in 
Gallup,  and  among  the  girls’  schoolmates  there  has  been 
some  question  as  to  whether  Quakers  were  Christians. 
They  had  never  heard  of  them  before.  So  now  the  girls 
see  that  they  belong  to  a large  group  of  people  witli 
definite  beliefs  and  purposes. 

“As  for  me,  I felt  as  if  I had  come  back  a new  per- 
son. Of  course,  my  old  self  has  reasserted  itself,  but  not 
quite  so  dominant  as  before.  And  I am  more  aware  of 
my  worst  impulses.  Cisco  was  very  impressed.  lie  found 
the  Yearly  Meeting  attenders  were  not  strangers  at  all, 
but  like  a large  friendly  family,  genuinely  interested  in 
everyone’s  problems  and  trying  to  help  and  not  just  talk. 
It  was  truly  exciting  experience  for  him  also. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  us  with  the  trip  and 


let  you  know  how  much  it  has  meant  to  us,  and  to  Tom, 
Alice,  and  Benita  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  Quakers,  and  to  meet  a large  number 
of  Friends  of  all  ages  and  see  them  in  action.” 


WORK  CAMP  IN  KENYA,  EAST  AFRICA 

In  accordance  with  a directive  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Gretchen  Tuthill,  a member  of  La  Jolla  Meet- 
ing, has  been  working  with  Friends  from  California 
Yearly  Meeting  to  secure  a representative  of  our  region 
at  the  international  work  camp  in  Kenya.  She  sends 
the  following  report: 

“Today’s  mail  brings  word  that  Don  Voorhees,  mem- 
ber of  First  Friends  Meeting,  Whittier,  California,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  International  Voluntary  Work 
Camp  Project  at  Kaimosi,  P.  O.  Kisumu,  Kenya,  East 
Africa.  He  is  the  eldest  child  of  Earl  and  Inez  Voor- 
hees, and  nephew  of  Floyd  and  Ruth  Schmoe  of  Seat- 
tle. Earl  and  Inez  Voorhees  are  active  in  the  work  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  Pacific  South- 
west Regional  Office. 

“Don  has  participated  in  many  of  the  A.F.S.C.  short- 
term activities,  including  the  Interne-in-Agriculture 
Project  of  1952  at  Berea,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from 
Pierce  Agricultural  College,  San  Fernando  Valley,  in 
1953,  and  that  summer  was  appointed  to  the  work  camp 
at  Kake,  Alaska,  where  they  cleared  land  and  helped 
repair  school  property.  The  summer  of  1954  found  him 
at  the  National  College  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo, 
Mexico,  one  of  a group  of  exchange  students  in  agri- 
culture between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Don 
was  classified  as  a conscientious  objector  to  war  in  the 
fall  of  1954.  He  has  already  spent  one  year  of  alternate 
service  with  Houses  for  Korea,  as  one  of  a unit  of  rural 
development  workers.  The  plans  for  the  project  in  Kai- 
mosi seem  especially  suitable  for  Don  as  recent  details 
indicate  they  will  work  on  agricultural  development  of 
land  for  the  Friends  Tuberculosis  Rehabilitation  Settle- 
ment Plan,  as  well  as  work  with  Africans  on  the  con- 
struction of  cottages  for  patients.  Tomas  Lung’aho, 
treasurer  of  East  Africa  Yearly  Meeting,  said  of  the 
project,  ‘It  will  be  a tonic  to  have  these  people  working 
together.’ 

“The  A.F.S.C.  already  has  twelve  hundred  dollars 
towards  Don’s  total  expense  of  $2400.  This  will  be  the 
cost  of  transportation  both  ways  and  maintenance  while 
there  as  well  as  insurance,  a vacation  allowance,  and  a 
small  amount  of  pocket  money. 

“Friends  of  California  Yearly  Meeting  are  undertak- 
ing to  help  with  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  Don  to 
represent  us  in  Kenya.  It  is  our  hope  that  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  and  constituent  Monthly  Meetings  can  do  the 
same.  Each  clerk  is  asked  to  explain  this  concern  and 
the  purpose  back  of  it  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  I should  appreciate  hearing  from 
Meetings  or  individuals  as  to  what  they  have  been  able 
to  do  about  this  concern,  if  they  are  willing  to  write  me 
at  Rt.  1,  3840  Skyline  Road,  Carlsbad,  California. 

“Contributions  from  Monthly  Meetings  or  from  con- 
cerned individuals  should  be  sent  to  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  c/o  Robert  Gray,  P.  O.  Box,  966-M, 
Pasadena,  California,  and  designated  for  Don  Voorhees. 
Quick  action  is  essential  as  Don  is  scheduled  to  go  to 
Kenya  in  January,  1956. 

“Will  you  help  in  this  project  to  further  unity  among 
Friends?” 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY,  1955 

A report  of  statistics  of  membership  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  has  little  interest  for  most  of  us  since  it  reflects 
only  the  numerical  aspect— and  Friends  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  spiritual  status,  rather  than  the  size,  of  our 
Meetings.  This  may  be  one  reason  the  secretary  has 
trouble  in  securing  wholehearted  cooperation  when  it 
comes  to  counting  noses!  As  secretary,  I have  encoun- 
tered another  aspect  which  troubles  Friends,  and  that 
is  a desire  to  include  all  who  demonstrate  their  interest 
by  active  participation  regardless  of  formal  affiliation. 
I,  for  one,  rejoice  in  this  attitude  since  it  reveals  a sense 
of  values  which  is  important— but  the  numerical  result 
is  confusing! 

If  we  have  membership  and  not  simply  a loose  fel- 
lowship, we  should  have  standards— standards  that  are 
common  to  all  our  Meetings,  so  that  membership  will 
have  meaning,  even  though  the  application  of  these 
standards  is  flexible.  And  if  we  keep  records  of  our 
membership,  there  needs  to  be  definition  and  unified 
practice.  I am  concerned  that  Friends  apply  themselves 
vigorously  to  the  matter  of  outlining  what  membership 
in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  means— something  which  can 
not  be  done  by  the  Discipline  Committee  alone.  For  I 
find  that  the  confusion  regarding  figures  is  not  entirely 
distaste  for  counting  noses,  but  lack  of  common  agree- 
ment and  common  understanding  on  just  where  the  lines 
of  membership  are  drawn. 

A survey  this  year  brought  out  variations  in  practices 
among  our  Meetings;  and  my  correspondence  has  indi- 
cated that  Meetings  need  and  would  be  grateful  for 
guidance  from  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Most  of  our  Meet- 
ings are  not  in  accord  with  the  early  custom  of  Friends 
in  registering  children  at  birth,  now  that  the  original 
reason  no  longer  exists.  The  majority  of  our  Meetings 
incline  toward  a provisional  membership  for  their  chil- 
dren. though  some  prefer  not  to  record  them  at  all,  in 
order  to  give  them  complete  freedom  to  choose  their 
religious  affiliations.  The  term  “associate  member”  is 
used  rather  generally,  but  there  is  no  common  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  which  seems  also  to  be  applied  to 
adults,  and  in  one  Meeting  it  seems  to  have  a kind  of 
probationary  meaning.  Tbe  need  for  definition  extends 
to  those  whose  relationship  is  not  clear-cut,  members 
who  retain  affiliation  with  another  Meeting  or  another 
religious  body.  I found,  too,  that  Meetings  themselves 
are  not  clear  as  to  the  categories  they  use,  when  com- 
paring the  statement  sent  in  witli  the  report  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Any  report  of  figures  must  take  into  account,  not  only 
the  variables  mentioned,  but  also  the  natural  errors  and 
discrepancies  which  must  be  expected.  Figures  for  last 
year  were  not  reconcilable  with  the  previous  year  be- 
cause of  insufficient  data.  This  prompted  your  secretary 
to  ask  for  membership  lists,  from  which  a permanent 
file  of  Yearly  Meeting  members  has  been  started.  Re- 
ports have  not  yet  been  received  from  two  of  our  Meet- 
ings, and  one  sent  no  breakdown  of  statistics.  There- 
fore, this  report  is  less  of  a statistical  report  than  a rough 
interpretation  of  figures  sent  in. 

Fifteen  Meetings  showed  a net  increase,  and  all  but 
one  of  the  others  broke  even.  In  the  adult  group  the 
gains  by  convincement  were  larger  than  those  by  trans- 
fer; losses  by  transfer  and  death  greater  than  those  re- 
leased. The  total  membership  (estimating  the  number 
in  Meetings  which  did  not  report)  runs  about  1,000 
adult  members,  together  with  245-250  children  recorded 
as  members.  However,  since  less  than  half  our  chil- 
dren are  “recorded,”  we  may  estimate  roughly  some  575 
children  within  our  Yearly  Meeting,  as  compared  with 
1.000  adults.  Although  I can  present  no  actual  figures, 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  in  the  membership  over  last  year. 

I have  gained  the  strong  impression  that  some  of  our 
Meetings  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  “record- 
ed” members,  confusing  them  with  lists  of  persons  in- 


terested or  active  in  the  Meeting.  There  is  also  indica- 
tion that  membership  records  are  not  as  accurately  kept 
as  perhaps  they  should  be,  with  discrepancies  allowed 

to  go  unchecked  from  year  to  year. 

a $ 

Before  attempting  to  summarize  the  reports  of  activi- 
ties submitted  by  the  Monthly  Meetings,  I am  prompted 
to  raise  questions,  more  in  the  capacity  of  a self-ap- 
pointed gadfly  than  as  secretary.  This  section  of  the 
report,  as  you  probably  know,  covers  questions  relative 
to  First-day  schools  and  reading  of  queries,  together 
with  listing  and  describing  programs  of  study,  public 
meetings  sponsored,  attendance  of  members  at  work 
camps  or  other  A.F.S.C.  projects,  and  miscellaneous  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  difficult,  in  summarizing  these  reports,  to  draw 
conclusions  of  real  value,  outside  of  the  general  one  that 
they  show  normally  healthy,  active  Meetings.  Partici- 
pation in  projects  or  sponsorship  of  public  meetings,  for 
example,  depends  in  part  upon  the  size  and  circum- 
stances of  a Meeting.  Summation  of  details  by  listing 
speakers,  varieties  of  activities,  or  number  of  participat- 
ing members  in  A.F.S.C.  projects,  if  done  minutely,  is 
not  only  tedious  but  somehow  devoid  of  meaning. 

If  it  is  the  intention  to  use  these  reports,  not  so  much 
as  a basis  of  accounting,  but  for  the  purpose  of  follow- 
up in  strengthening  those  Meetings  in  areas  where  they 
seem  to  lack  vitality,  such  laborious  accounting  might 
seem  to  have  value.  To  my  knowledge,  this  has  never 
been  done,  nor  do  I see  how  or  by  whom  it  could  be 
done  in  our  present  set-up. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a duplication  and  overlap  with  the 
state  of  the  society  reports  made  by  Monthly  Meetings 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  Yearly  Meeting. 
There  lias  been  a tendency  to  itemize  the  activities  of 
the  Meeting  as  a focal  point  of  that  report.  With  the 
increasing  number  of  reports  to  be  made,  this  seems 
an  injudicious  use  of  time. 

With  this  lengthy  prelude,  I present  an  attempt  at 
summarization : 

Of  the  18  Meetings  which  sent  in  this  portion  of  the 
report,  there  were  15  which  have  First-day  schools. 
Five  indicated  the  queries  were  not  read  regularlv. 

Discussion  sessions  or  organized  programs  of  study  are 
held  in  most  of  our  Meetings.  Attention,  as  a whole, 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  Friends’  beliefs  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  to  worship,  ministry  and  related  sub- 
jects. All  seem  to  be  pointed  toward  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  religious  life  and  its  implementation. 

Twelve  Meetings  reported  sponsorship  of  public 
meetings  ( some  jointly  with  other  organizations  in  the 
community).  These  usually  were  on  aspects  of  peace 
and  social  action. 

Of  the  other  activities  mentioned,  A.F.S.C.  projects 
figured  largest.  Several  Meetings  sponsored  refugee 
families  and  two  mentioned  having  held  retreats;  still 
another,  the  promotion  of  cell  groups.  In  the  main  these 
activities  represented  service  and  community  activties, 
although  several  Meetings  described  activties  within  the 
Meeting  fellowship  to  supplement  the  worship  experi- 
ence and  to  foster  group  relatedness.  One  feels  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  an  accurate  picture  from  these  reports 
since  some  attempted  rather  minute  coverage,  while 
others  sketched  them  all  too  briefly. 

Ten  Meetings  reported  having  members  who  partici- 
pated in  A.F.S.C.  projects,  including  mainly  clothing  ac- 
tivities, institutes,  family  camp,  prison  visitation,  and 
foreign  service. 

Your  secretary  has  enjoyed  her  work  this  past  year 
and  wishes  she  could  have  devoted  more  time  to  it. 

—Frances  Woodson  Baltuth 


But  the  Loving  Presence  does  not  burden  us  equally 
with  all  things,  but  considerately  puts  upon  each  of  us 
just  a few  central  tasks,  as  emphatic  responsibilities. 
For  each  of  us  these  special  undertakings  are  our  share 
in  the  joyous  burden  of  love.— Thomas  Kelly 
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MEETINGS  OF  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 


Monthly  Meetings 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Meeting  for  warship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  409  Univer- 
sity Blvd.,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Clerk:  Josiah  C.  Russell,  724  Loma  Vista  Dr.,  N.  E., 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

ARGENTA 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.nr.,  in  home  of 
members,  Argenta,  B.  C. 

Clerk:  Anne  Rush,  Argenta,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

BERKELEY 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  2151  Vine  St., 
Berkeley,  Calif,  (corner  of  Vine  and  Walnut.) 

Clerk:  W.  Allen  Longshore,  550  Bancroft  Rd.,  Con- 
cord, Calif. 

CLAREMONT 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  Room  7, 
Baleh  Hall,  Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Ferner  Nuhn,  420  W.  8th  St.,  Claremont, 
Calif. 

COLLEGE  PARK  (SAN  JOSE) 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  at  meeting 
house  on  Morse  St.,  near  Davis,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Anna  Belle  K.  Willson,  3028  William  Rd., 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

DELTA 

Meeting  for  worship:  2nd  Sunday  of  month,  11  a.m., 
followed  by  pot- luck  and  business  meeting,  at 
homes  of  members,  rotating  Stockton  (Jan.,  Apr., 
July,  Oct.),  Modesto,  and  Tracy  areas.  Meeting 
for  worship  at  Stockton,  Sunday,  2 p.m.  Pacific 
& Bristol  Ave.,  except  2nd  Sunday. 

Clerk:  David  K.  Bruner,  1603  Woodland  Drive, 
Stockton,  Calif. 

HONOLULU 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  10:15  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A., 
Richards  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Clerk:  Herbert  C.  Bowles,  5002  Maunalani  Circle, 
Honolulu  16. 

LA  JOLLA 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Second 

Floor,  Kirk  House,  La  Jolla  Presbyterian  Church, 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Joshua  L.  Baily,  Jr.,  1225  Prospect  St.,  La 
Jolla,  Calif. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Woolman 
House,  1032  West  36th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Lawrence  L.  Miller,  4170  Somerset  Drive,  Los 
Angeles  8,  Calif. 

MEXICO  CITY 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Casa  de  los 
Amigos,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.  F. 

Clerk:  Jean  Duckies,  Corregidora  19a,  San  Angel, 
Mexico  D.  F. 

MONTEREY  PENINSULA  (CARMEL) 

Meeting  for  warship:  Sunday,  10:30  a.m.,  DeNeale 
Morgan  Studio,  Carmel,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Don  Elton  Smith,  30  McGinnis  Rd.,  Watson- 
ville, Calif. 

ORANGE  GROVE  (PASADENA) 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  526  E.  Orange 
Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena  6,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Paul  B.  Johnson,  1581  Fair  Park  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  41,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  956  Colorado 
Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Clerk:  David  Colburn,  1045  Fulton  St.,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 


PHOENIX 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  17th  St.  and 
Glendale  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Clerk:  James  E.  Dewees,  1928  W.  Mitchell  Dr., 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

RIVERSIDE-REDLANDS 

Meetings  for  worship:  at  Riverside,  2nd  and  last 
Sundays,  3 p.m.,  Universalist-Unitarian  Church, 
3527  Seventh  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

At  Redlands,  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Contemporary  Club, 
Vine  St.,  near  4th,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Eubanks  Carsner,  3920  Bandini  Ave.,  River- 
side, Calif. 

SAN  FERNANDO 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  13890  Sayre 
St.,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Chester  Keeney,  13890  Sayre  St.,  San  Fernando, 
Calif. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Eldon  N.  Rich,  410  Lovell  Ave.,  Mill  Valley, 
Calif. 

SANTA  FE 

Meeting  for  warship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Garcia  Street 
Club,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Clerk:  Alice  G.  Howland,  Box  420  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

SANTA  MONICA 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  1907  12th  St., 
Santa  Monica,  Calof. 

Clerk:  Arthur  Rose,  4115  Inglewood  Blvd.,  Culver 
City,  Calif. 

TUCSON 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  129  N.  Warren, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

Clerk:  John  Salyer,  745  E.  5th  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

UNIVERSITY  (SEATTLE) 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  10  a.m.,  3959  Fifteenth 
St.,  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Washington.  Also  in  subordinate 
Meetings,  Missoula  and  Tacoma. 

Clerk:  Harold  Carson,  Box  49,  Houghton,  Wash. 

VANCOUVER 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  535  West  10th 
Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Clerk:  Harry  C.  Holliday,  3115  East  2nd  Ave.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

VICTORIA 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  1831  Fern  St., 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

Clerk:  Gertrude  Haegert,  1516  Pembroke  St.,  Victoria, 
B C 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY 

Meeting  for  worship:  4th  Sunday  in  the  month,  11 
a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Salem,  Oregon.  Also  in  subordinate 
Meetings,  Eugene,  Corvallis,  Salem  and  Portland. 

Clerk:  Russell  W.  Thornburg,  540  N.  5th  St.,  Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

Subordinate  Meetings 

CORVALLIS 

Preparative  Meeting  under  care  of  Willamette  Valley. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.,  in  homes 
of  members. 

Clerk:  Robert  Dann,  725  N.  29th  St..  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

EUGENE 

Preparative  Meeting  under  care  of  Willamette  Valley. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  2274  Onyx 
St.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Clerk:  Lois  Barton,  lit.  4,  Box  319.  Eugene,  Oregon. 
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MISSOULA 

Preparative  Meeting  under  care  of  University 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Suite  A,  Wilma 
Bldg,  Missoula,  Montana. 

Clerk:  David  Line,  Rt.  3,  Missoula,  Mont. 

MULTNOMAH  COUNTY  (PORTLAND) 

Indulged  Meeting  under  care  of  Willamette  Valley. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A., 
6th  and  Yamhill,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Clerk:  Ellis  B.  Jump,  2889  N.  E.  Edgehill  Place, 
Portland  12,  Oregon. 

STOCKTON 

Preparative  Meeting  under  care  of  Delta. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday  (except  2nd),  2 p.m.. 
First  Unitarian  Church,  Pacific  and  Bristol,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Catherine  Bruner,  1603  Woodland  Drive, 

Stockton  4,  Calif. 

TACOMA 

Preparative  Meeting  under  care  of  University. 

Meeting  for  warship:  Sunday,  10  a.m.,  followed  by 
discussion  group,  at  2506  N.  Lawrence  St.,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Clerk:  Herbert  C.  Baldwin,  47  Orchard  Rd.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Other  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups 

EDMONTON 

Under  care  of  Vancouver  Monthly  Meeting. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  Y.M.C.A., 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Clerk:  Russell  McArthur,  8014  Seventh  St.,  Edmon- 
ton, Alta. 

FLAGSTAFF 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  310  E.  Cherry 
Ave.,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Correspondent:  Mary  C.  Campbell,  310  E.  Cherry, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

GREATER  WHITTIER  AREA 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  10  a.m.,  351  S.  College 
Ave.,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Acting  Clerk:  Richard  M.  Thomas,  10550  E.  Cliota 
St.,  Whittier,  Calif. 

PASADENA  (VILLA  STREET) 

Member  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m..  Villa  and 
Oakland  Streets,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Clerk:  John  W.  Mott,  516  Flower,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  6:30  p.m.,  Y.W.C.A., 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Wanda  Morgan,  2120  H.  Street,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

SALEM 

Under  care  of  Willamette  Valley. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  (except  4th),  11  a.m., 
in  homes  of  members. 

Correspondent:  Crystalle  Davis,  916  Ash,  Dallas, 

Oregon. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Independent  Meeting  under  Friends  Fellowship 
Council. 

Meeting  for  Worship:  Sunday,  6 p.m.,  Fellowship 
House,  Univ.  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Clerk:  Mildred  McAlister,  1283  4th  Ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

SANTA  BARBARA 

Independent  Meeting  under  Friends  Fellowship 
Council. 

Meeting  for  worship:  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  401  E.  Pedre- 
gosa,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Clerk:  Virginia  Leinau,  1617-A  Chapala  St.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 


WHITTIER 

Meeting  for  worship:  Unprogrammed  meeting,  8:30 
a.m.,  Mendenhall  Hall,  Whittier  College,  Whittier, 
Calit.,  programmed  meeting:  11  a.m. 
Correspondent:  E.  R.  Richie,  Bouganvillea  Terrace, 
La  Habra,  Calif. 


THE  HOPI  TRADITIONALISTS 

At  Yearly  Meeting  all  of  us  were  impressed  by  the 
sincerity  and  spirituality  of  our  guests  from  the  Hopi 
tribe.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  understand  fully  the  background  of 
what  they  told  us.  Albert  Kramer,  13589  Herron  St., 
San  Fernando,  Calif.,  has  kindly  prepared  this  article 
on  the  relations  of  the  Traditionalist  group  and  the 
government.  It  has  been  read  and  checked  carefully  by 
David  Monongye  of  Hotevilla,  Arizona.  A complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Phoenix  Area  Office;  title  “Hopi  Hear- 
ings, July  15  to  30,  1955.”  Limited  copies  are  available 
on  request. 

Of  the  six  Hopi  who  made  the  Washington  journey, 
five  were  present  at  the  sessions  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  Prescott.  — Ed. 

In  May  of  this  year,  a delegation  of  six  Hopi 
Indians  from  Hotevilla,  Arizona,  journeyed  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  seek  a personal  interview 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Glen 
L.  Emmons.  Their  trip  was  decided  upon  after 
much  deliberation  and  public  discussion.  Many 
Hopi  contributed  to  the  expense  fund  from 
their  meager  financial  resources. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a member  of 
the  Arizona  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs,  Platt 
Cline,  and  through  cooperation  of  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  and  Congressman  Stewart  Udall  of 
Arizona,  doors  were  opened  and  interviews 
arranged  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of- 
ficials. There  were  unable  to  arrange  a meet- 
ing with  President  Eisenhower. 

Many  grievances  have  acrued  through  the 
years  of  the  “Bohanna”  (white  man’s)  super- 
vision of  reservation  affairs,  and  the  patience 
of  many  Hopi  has  been  sorely  tried.  The  basic 
grievances  are  these:  A)  loss  of  reservation 
land  due  to  the  encroachment  of  Navajo  settlers; 
B)  arbitrary  appointment  of  a “tribal  council” 
to  represent  the  twelve  Hopi  villages;  C)  direc- 
tives concerning  livestock;  issuance  of  grazing 
permits;  D)  construction  of  a paved  highway 
on  the  Hopi  reservation  with  utter  disregard  for 
fields  and  orchards;  E ) drafting  of  young  Hopi 
into  the  U.  S.  armed  forces. 

As  a result  of  the  visit  to  Washington,  an  in- 
vestigating committee  was  sent  to  the  Hopi 
reservation,  July  15,  by  Commissioner  Emmons. 
By  dividing  the  two  weeks  of  hearing  time 
among  the  twelve  Hopi  villages,  it  was  hoped 
that  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  reservation 
might  be  obtained.  Perhaps  a half-dozen  non- 
Indians  were  present  at  the  hearings,  among 
them  three  Friends  from  California:  Charles 
Davis  of  Oakhurst,  Charles  Hornig  of  San  Jose, 
and  Albert  Kramer  of  San  Fernando. 

The  first  three  days  of  testimony  included 
statements  concerning  the  Traditional  Hopi 
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religious  concepts,  and  the  life  plan  given  them 
“in  the  beginning  by  Massau,  the  Great  Spirit. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Hopi,  being  “peace 
people  had  never  made  war  upon  the  United 
States,  and  had  never  been  conquered.  Therefore 
it  was  especially  unreasonable  for  the  govern- 
ment to  apply  coercive  or  harsh  treatment 
toward  them. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  white  man’s 
influence  was  strongly  felt  among  the  Hopi 
people.  The  new  ideas  and  material  things  the 
white  man  brought  were  found  to  be  highly 
desirable  by  some  Hopi  — and  utterly  repulsive 
to  others.  A division  gradually  took  place,  with 
those  who  chose  to  follow  the  religion  and  way 
of  life  of  their  forefathers  being  called  Tradi- 
tionalists; the  others,  Progressives. 

In  1906,  at  Oraibi,  this  smoldering  friction 
erupted  into  a tense  day  and  night  of  “pushing 
and  shouting.”  As  David  Monongye  puts  it, 
“The  Traditionalists  were  dragged  about,  blood 
streaming  down  their  bodies,  their  clothes 
stripped  from  them  and  their  hair  pulled.  They 
did  not  even  struggle  back,  their  beliefs  warned 
against  it.”  The  Traditionalists  were  forced  to 
leave  Oraibi,  and  moved  westward  on  Third 
Mesa.  Since  the  time  was  just  before  harvest, 
those  who  were  driven  from  Oraibi  had  little 
food  to  take  with  them.  Great  hardship  was 
endured  by  the  people,  who  managed  to  im- 
provise crude  huts  to  ward  off  the  winter’s  cold. 
The  following  year  Hotevilla  and  Bakabi  were 
established  by  the  group  of  Traditionalists. 

The  division  caused  wounds  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Hopi  people,  that  have  taken  long  to  heal. 
The  Traditionalists  felt  that  the  “split”  was  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  invading  white  man’s 
way  of  life.  Had  they  not  experienced  exploita- 
tion and  near  slavery  under  the  heel  of  the 
Spanish  Conquistadors  in  1540?  Had  not  the 
brutal  deeds  of  later  white  men  given  them 
cause  to  be  suspicious  and  concerned? 

Several  speakers  told  how  they  were  rounded 
up  at  gun  point  by  soldiers  in  1905  and  herded 
off  to  government  schools.  Some  related  how 
they  were  locked  in  jails,  denied  food,  roughly 
treated.  Some  men  were  in  prison  for  refusing 
draft  induction.  Many  more  examples  were 
given  of  arbitrary  decisions,  brutality,  and  coer- 
cion in  connection  with  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1934,  and  the  enforcement  of  stock 
reduction  laws. 

The  Hopi  refer  to  people  of  sincerity  and 
good  will  as  “people  with  one  heart.”  Those 
who  have  ulterior  motives  are  referred  to  as 
“two  hearts.”  One  speaker  pointed  out  that  the 
white  man  has  two  hearts  in  order  to  dominate 
his  fellow  man.  The  one  is  the  jail;  the  other, 
the  gun— in  these  he  puts  his  trust.  At  this  point 
he  reached  into  an  inconspicuous  “bubble  gum” 
box  which  had  stood  by  his  feet,  pulled  out 
and  placed  on  the  table  his  Exhibit  A— a West- 


ern 44  six-shooter  in  a holster,  together  with  a 
well-loaded  cartridge  belt.  It  was  a dramatic 
moment,  and  drove  his  point  home  to  the 
audience.  He  then  pointed  out  that  the  white 
man  engraves  his  silver  dollars  with  the  slogan,, 
“In  God  we  trust.’  But  does  he  trust  in  God,  or 
the  gun? 

# # # 

In  summary,  one  sees  there  are  many  justifi- 
able grievances,  and  no  doubt  many  wrongs 
have  been  done  by  many  people.  Often  these 
wrongs  have  been  deliberate;  often  they  were 
honest  mistakes  made  by  improperly  qualified 
people. 

The  problem,  then,  is  how  we  can  correct  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made.  How  can  we 
establish  an  atmosphere  of  unity  and  good  will,, 
that  will  enable  the  Hopi  people  to  enjoy  a 
sense  of  self-determination?  A great  people  are 
disturbed  by  the  conflicting  aspects  of  two  cul- 
tures. Although  a minority,  they  exert  them- 
selves to  attain  recognition  and  respect  from 
the  dominant  culture. 

The  Hopi  seek  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
decisions  which  are  made  which  affect  their 
people.  They  seek  the  respect  and  consultation 
accorded  to  small  nations  throughout  the  world. 

The  greatest  contribution  the  Hopi  makes  is 
his  sense  of  individuality.  Public  opinion  in  one 
village  does  not  necessarily  speak  for  the  people 
of  a neighboring  village  two  miles  away.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  dealt  with  the 
Hopi  as  one  distinct  group,  capable  of  arriving 
at  one  decision;  this  has  perpetuated  the  “split” 
and  has  caused  much  confusion. 

The  establishment  of  a new  policy  of 
dealing  with  the  Hopi  villages  as  autonomous 
groups,  arriving  at  individual  village  decisions, 
will  greatly  eliminate  the  confusion. 

We  Friends  believe  in  “that  of  God " in  every 
man.  Therefore,  let  us  believe  in  that  good 
which  is  present  in  the  Traditional  Hopi  group, 
in  the  Progressive  group,  and  in  the  people  who 
make  up  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

—Albert  Kramer 


ORANGE  GROVE  STATEMENT  ON  CHURCH  OATH 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing to  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.  S.  Senate,  in  October,  1955.  We  publish 
this  letter,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  S.  Vogel  (1678 
Casitas  Ave.,  Pasadena  3,  Calif.),  so  that  Friends  may 
know  some  of  the  problems  facing  California  Meetings, 
and  because  there  seems  to  be  much  contusion  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  to  our  relationship  to  loyalty 
oaths.  — Ed. 

“In  1953,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  effect,  declared  that  our  Quaker  Meeting  was  sub- 
versive. In  June  of  that  year,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  which  required  an  oath  of  non-disloyalty  from  even 
church  and  other  religious,  educational,  scientific  and 
philanthropic  institution  in  California  as  a condition  of 
continued  tax-exemption.  Until  the  passage  of  this  law. 
Orange  Grove  Friends  Meeting  had  been  tax  exempt, 
having  applied  and  been  granted  this  status  when  it 
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incorporated  in  1909  as  a non-profit  corporation  under 
California  law.  The  new  law  said,  in  effect,  that  our 
Quaker  Meeting,  unless  it  would  sign  an  oath  annually 
tnat  it  would  not  overthrow  the  government  by  force  or 
violence,  was  suspect  of  subversion  and  therefore  no 
longer  eligible  for  tax  exemption. 

“Members  of  our  Meeting  discussed  at  length  our  duty 
to  the  State  and  our  duty  to  God  as  we  felt  led  by  our 
religious  convictions.  We  were  clear  that  we  had  not 
changed  the  basis  for  our  claims  to  tax  exemption.  We 
remained  in  our  intent  and  our  actions  a local  unit  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  as  such  a peace- 
able people.  What  had  changed  was  the  law,  and  with 
it  a radical  shift  in  basic  premise.  Whereas,  formerly 
the  State  was  obliged  to  presume  us  innocent  and  harm- 
less unless  we  acted  in  some  way  as  a threat  to  law  and 
order,  now  we  were  presumed  to  be  suspect  unless  we 
signed  an  oath  of  non-disloyalty. 

“We  were  led  to  seek  for  the  true  meaning  of  loyalty. 
Could  it  be  maintained  by  legislation?  Can  it  be  cre- 
ated by  words  or  the  fetish  of  annual  oath-taking?  Least 
of  all,  can  it  be  bought?  We  determined  it  could  not. 
Loyalty  is  a function  of  love— it  must  be  freely  felt.  We 
love  our  country  as  free  men  and  are  dedicated  to  its 
highest  ideals. 

“The  requirement  that  a religious  body  sign  an  oath 
each  year,  under  duress  of  economic  pressure  in  the 
form  of  additional  taxation,  struck  many  of  our  members 
as  a threat  to  religious  freedom.  We  were  reminded 
that  if  one  of  the  largest,  centrally  located  churches  in 
our  city  did  not  comply  with  this  oath  requirement,  its 
taxes  would  then  be  higher  than  its  annual  budget. 
This  would  mean  that  the  State  could,  in  effect,  close 
the  church. 

“Our  Monthly  Meeting  for  business,  held  June  9, 
1954,  declared  that  it  was  ‘unable  to  sign  this  declara- 
tion for  tax  exemption  because  it  has  a religious  con- 
scientious objection  to  the  State’s  making  such  a re- 
quirement the  basis  for  tax  exemption.’  In  its  approved 
minute,  it  said  further  that  ‘the  faith  and  practice  of 
Friends  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  advocate  the  over- 
throw by  violence  of  any  government,’— this  in  keeping 
with  our  300-year  Quaker  testimony  against  all  wars 
and  violence.  The  Meeting  applied  for  a continued  tax 
exemption  on  the  basis  of  our  continuing  to  be  the 
kind  of  non-profit,  religious  body  we  said  we  were  when 
first  applying  years  ago.  A statement  to  this  effect  was 
submitted  in  lieu  of  signing  the  oath,  making  clear  it 
was  not  the  wording  of  the  oath  to  which  we  objected 
so  much  as  the  State’s  making  the  oath  a mandatory 
test  for  tax  exemption. 

“Both  the  State  of  California  and  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  have  denied  our  claim,  so  the  Meeting  reluct- 
antly and  under  protest  is  paying  an  annual  corporation 
franchise  tax  for  the  first  time  to  the  state  and  a prop- 
erty tax  for  its  meeting  house  to  the  county.  For 
reasons  unknown,  the  City  of  Pasadena  continues  to 
recognize  the  Meeting  as  entitled  to  tax  exemption  from 
city  taxes. 

“In  summary,  then,  allowing  for  some  differences  of 
individual  judgment,  we  as  a Quaker  Meeting  are  op- 
posed to  such  an  oath  for  the  following  reasons: 

“1,  As  free  citizens,  we  resent  the  State  requiring  us 
to  declare  that  we  are  not  disloyal. 

“2,  We  regard  this  law  as  a violation  of  religious  free- 
dom of  conscience,  for  our  first  loyalty  is  to  God,  only 
secondarily  to  man  and  the  State. 

“3,  We  cannot  unite  with  the  implication  that  those 
do  not  sign  this  oath  are  presumed  disloyal  and  sub- 
versive and  therefore  not  entitled  to  tax  exemption. 

“4,  We  could  not  take  such  an  oath  freely  and  without 
reservation  since  it  carries  with  it  an  economic  threat 
—denial  of  tax  exemption  to  those  not  complying. 

“5,  We  challenge  the  Constitutional  power  of  the 
State  to  require  of  the  church  such  a subordinate 
relationship  both  of  loyalty  and  taxation,  requiring 
organized  religion  to  be  partisan  in  political  matters. 


”We  commend  for  your  consideration  and  investiga- 
tion the  implication  of  this  non-disloyalty  oath  law  of 
California.  Constitutional  issues,  the  First  Amendment 
in  particular,  seem  to  be  involved.  May  your  good  of- 
fices be  used  to  help  all  citizens  of  our  beloved  land 
understand  why  such  laws  are  wrong  and  dangerous, 
so  that  other  states  will  not  fall  into  such  error,  and 
the  ancient  heritage  of  our  freedom  will  be  kept  in- 
violate. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Paul  B.  Johnson,  clerk 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  in  June,  1955,  was  attended 
by  Martha  Vallance  (4137  Glanford  Ave.,  Victoria, 
B.  C.).  At  this  session  the  three  Yearly  Meetings  in 
Canada  joined  into  one  corporate  body,  though  Friends 
had  worked  together  and  grown  closer  for  many  years, 
holding  joint  sessions  and  together  forming  the  Canadian 
Friends  Service  Committee.  In  a sense  it  was  not  so 
much  a re-uniting  as  the  actual  formation  of  a Yearly 
Meeting,  for  separations  into  the  different  branches 
of  the  Society  had  already  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  when  the  Canadian  Meetings  were  established. 
Friends  present  at  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  felt  a part 
of  the  general  ecumenical  movement.  As  Martha  Val- 
lance put  it  in  the  meeting,  she  “had  a lovely  sense 
of  being  a member  of  the  great  family  of  Friends  all 
over  the  world,  of  being  close  not  only  to  those  dear 
to  us  but  also  to  those  of  different  views.” 

no# 

“Religion  in  the  Home,”  the  special  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin prepared  by  the  Education  Committee  and  pub- 
lished in  August,  has  proved  so  popular  that  the  sup- 
ply of  extra  copies  is  nearly  exhausted.  A reprinting  in 
some  form  is  under  consideration,  and  the  Bulletin  and 
Education  Committees  would  appreciate  having  any 
comments  or  suggestions  which  Friends  would  care  to 
make. 

# # # 

Northwest  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  at  its  October  meet- 
ing, decided  to  present  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  a joint 
report  on  the  state  of  its  Meetings,  combining  and 
condensing  the  reports  from  the  Monthly  Meetings. 
It  hoped  thereby  to  help  shorten  the  Yearly  Meeting 
session  on  reports  from  constitutent  Meetings,  and  to 
take  more  responsibility  for  visitation  and  nurturing 
the  life  of  its  own  Meetings.  It  also  decided  to  make 
available  to  its  Monthly  Meetings  certain  of  the  Epistles 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  throughout  the  world,  for 
use  perhaps  in  business  sessions,  or  at  the  close  or 
beginning  of  a meeting  for  worship. 

tt  & & 

In  September,  Ruth  Wendt  returned  to  Pasadena 
after  more  than  six  months  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain 
and  England.  She  studied  for  the  summer  term  at 
Woodbrooke,  Quaker  graduate  school  for  religious  and 
social  studies,  located  in  Birmingham,  England.  Wood- 
brooke, she  reports,  had  fifty  students,  of  twenty  na- 
tionalities, with  rather  less  than  half  of  them  Friends. 

e * * 

Elinor  Ashkenazy  ( 1435  Ave.  64,  Pasadena  2, 
Calif. ) sends  this  item,  culled  from  her  Quaker  read- 
ing: 

Glossary  of  Quaker  Terms 

In  response  to  a flood  of  requests  ( one ) to  continue 
our  clarification  of  Quakerese,  we  offer  these  definitions. 
Further  examples  from  A.F.S.C.  staff  members  will  be 
welcomed. 

“I  have  a strong  concern”— I see  the  importance  of  this 
more  clearly  than  any  one  else. 

“Thee  has  a strong  concern”— Thee  is  persistent,  isn’t 
thee? 

“He  has  a strong  concern”— He  gets  an  idea  and  can’t 
let  go  of  it. 
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“We  have  been  for  years  members  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  and  have  recently  moved  to  Anaheim,”  write 
Bill  and  Bettie  Post  (512  Elder  St.,  Anaheim,  Calif.). 
“We  wondered  if  there  are  other  Friends  in  the  Ana- 
heim, Fullerton,  Santa  Ana,  Orange  area  who  might  be 
interested  in  a small  meeting  for  worship  ‘after  the  man- 
ner of  Friends’.” 

ft  ft  ft 

Born:  on  September  9,  to  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
Broughton,  R.  R.  1,  Saanichton,  B.  C.,  a son  named 
Richard  Louis  George  Broughton. 

Born:  on  April  19,  to  Alphonse  and  Ruth  Simkin 
Cechvala  of  Atascadero,  Calif.,  a daughter  named  Nina 
Cechvala.  The  maternal  grandparents  are  Robert  L. 
and  Margaret  Simkin  of  Los  Angeles. 


MEXICO  CITY  HOSPITAL  WORK 

The  representatives  from  Mexico  City,  Mildred  Har- 
rigan  and  Madelaine  Bonnefoi,  reported  at  Yearly 
Meeting  on  one  of  the  projects  of  Friends  in  their  Meet- 
ing. Two  years  ago,  as  a result  of  a letter  sent  out  by 
the  Friends  Service  Committee  in  Mexico  City,  there 
was  formed  a Volunteer  Hospital  Committee,  to  Help 
the  patients  of  the  General  Hospital,  a free  public  hos- 
pital which  receives  patients  from  all  parts  of  Mexico, 
often  very  poor  and  suffering  from  a wide  variety  of 
diseases.  The  committee  to  help  these  1800  patients  is 
made  up  of  persons  of  a number  of  nationalities  and  re- 
ligious affiliations.  Mexico  City  Friends  are  anxious  to 
find  a number  of  half-day  volunteer  workers;  a knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  is  desirable  but  not  essential. 


TOWN  MEETING  DISCUSSES  H-BOMB 

At  the  suggestion  of  Vancouver  Meeting,  writes  M. 
David  Hynard  (2742  W.  13th  Ave.,  Vancouver  8,  B. 
C. ) a local  radio  station  took  as  the  topic  for  one  of  its 
weekly  series  last  summer,  “Town  Meeting  in  Canada,” 
the  subject  “The  Human  Effects  of  H-Bomb  Tests.” 
Two  leading  scientists  from  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  gave  introductory  speeches  on  either  side, 
followed  by  public  discussion.  “It  was  plain,”  David 
Hynard  continues,  “that  the  scientific  facts  were  over- 
whelmingly against  continuation  of  the  tests,  the  only 
evidence  in  their  favour  brought  forward  being  that  re- 
leased information  gave  no  suggestion  of  prolonged 
calamitous  effects.” 


SOUTHWEST  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING 

Members  of  all  Meetings  in  the  Southwest  area  will 
gather  in  Redlands,  California,  January  28-29,  1956, 
for  their  second  Half-Yearly  Meeting.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  a program  with  the  main  emphasis  on  fel- 
lowship and  concerns.  One  evening  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  Young  Friends  of  the  area.  Further  details  will 
be  available  later. 

—John  Ullman 

PURPOSE  OF  HALF  YEARLY  MEETINGS 

By  Richard  Broughton 

The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Richard 
Broughton,  (R.  R.  1,  Saanichton,  B.  C.),  approved  by 
Victoria  Monthly  Meeting  and  presented  at  Northwest 
Half-Yearly  Meeting  in  October,  1955. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  early 
Friends  will  remember  how  George  Fox,  show- 
ing a rare  combination  of  religious  and  admin- 
istrative genius,  set  up  the  system  of  Monthly 
and  Yearly  Meetings.  These  were  well  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
have  been  successfully  continued  ever  since.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  is  the  core  of  meetings  for 
business,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  coming 
together  of  Friends,  not  so  much  for  business, 


as  to  formulate  policy.  The  great  concern  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting  out  of  which  arose  the 
famous  and  historic  “mission  to  Moscow”  is  a 
typical  instance. 

Half-Yearly  Meeting  is  something  in  between, 
with  some  of  the  business  content  of  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  its  day-to-day  affairs,  and  some  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

To  some  extent  it  is  executive  and,  in  that  re- 
ports of  Friends  in  remote  places  come  to  its 
notice,  it  can  try  to  realize  their  special  needs 
and,  to  use  the  old  Quaker  phrase,  their  “suf- 
ferings.” To  some  extent  it  is  a gathering  to- 
gether of  reports  from  “all  Friends  everywhere.” 

But  best  and  most  of  all,  it  is  a reconciliation 
of  minds,  a renewing  of  friendships  already 
made  and  an  oportunity  to  translate  Friends  into 
friends  with  a small  “f.  Much  business  is  done 
and  many  personal  contacts  made.  One  Meeting 
is  made  aware  of  the  thoughts  and  activities  of 
another  and  there  is  a dynamic  in  a Half-Yearly 
Meeting  of  a special  quality. 

Although  sacrifices  are  often  involved  in  its 
attendance,  I believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  as 
many  Friends  as  possible  to  attend  Half-Yearly 
Meetings.  The  trouble  may  be  considerable, 
but  the  reward  is  rich  and  long  remembered,  for 
besides  a social,  it  is  also  a religious  experience 
and  God’s  guidance  is  shown  abundantly  in  a 
good  Half-Yearly  Meeting. 


SUNSHINE  ISLAND 

Ted  and  Evelyn  Mary  Herman  have  moved  to 
Hamilton,  New  York,  where  Ted  is  teaching  in  the 
Geography  Department  of  Colgate  ( Box  884,  Colgate 
Sta.,  Hamilton).  They  look  forward  to  continuing  con- 
tacts with  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  send  the  fol- 
lowing letter  about  an  interesting  project  in  Hong  Kong, 

“Over  the  past  two  years  a unique  effort  in 
human  rehabilitation  has  been  carried  on  quietly 
in  Hong  Kong  by  a Quaker  couple,  Gus  and 
Norma  Borgeest,  formerly  of  Shanghai  Monthly 
Meeting. 

“The  Colony  is  flooded  with  refugees  and 
despondent  people  of  all  walks  of  life  from  the 
mainland.  Thousands  of  these  are  small  farmers 
and  craftsmen  for  whom  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity or  encouragement.  Many  have  become 
beggars  or  public  welfare  charges. 

“After  serving  as  a cooperative  officer  with 
the  Hong  Kong  government,  Gus  was  given  the 
lease  on  a barren  little  island  where  he  could 
rehabilitate,  both  economically  and  spiritually, 
Chinese  farmers  and  craftsmen  so  that  they 
could  be  resettled  elsewhere  and  make  a produc- 
tive contribution  to  society.  Sunshine  Island, 
as  he  named  it,  is  becoming  a model  farm  com- 
munity with  houses  and  farm  buildings,  goats, 
rabbits,  poultry,  fruit  and  other  trees,  vegetable 
gardens,  and  even  plantings  to  build  up  soil 
fertility. 

“While  the  project  is  small,  it  has  appealed  to 
Friends  and  non-Friends  all  over  the  world,  as 
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well  as  in  the  Colony.  A number  of  families  are 
already  well  established  on  new  land  after 
several  months’  stay  on  the  Island,  and  it  is  the 
intimate,  personal  interest  in  them  that  has 
helped  to  get  them  started  again.  Contributions 
in  cash  and  kind  have  come  from  far  and  wide, 
from  individuals  and  organizations;  Gus  has  put 
in  much  of  his  own  small  savings,  for  he  be- 
lieves in  the  work  intensely. 

“Friends  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
Sunshine  Island  or  to  help  the  work  along  should 
write  to  Gus  Borgeest,  P.  O.  Box  1058,  Hong 
Kong.” 


REPORT  OF  LEADERSHIP  STUDY  TOUR 

This  summer  has  been  an  auspicious  time  to  be  one 
of  nine  Friends  participating  in  the  Quaker  Leadership 
Study  Tour,  since  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  these 
tours  is  to  bring  all  branches  of  Friends  closer  together. 

Throughout  the  seven  weeks,  in  all  our  visits,  we 
were  met  with  various  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
unifications  that  had  taken  place  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  Canada  Yearly  Meeting.  Then,  in  one 
sense,  the  climax  of  our  tour  came  when  we  witnessed 
the  union  of  the  two  New  York  Meetings,  which  was 
approved  without  even  a discussion. 


We  learned  from  all  our  visits  to  Friends,  individually 
and  in  groups,  that  we  are  all  basically  similar,  even 
though  worship  meetings  may  differ  in  form.  We  felt 
that  these  differences  are  really  superficial  and  not  in- 
surmountable. Friends  of  all  groups  visited  are  partici- 
pating in  the  concerns  we  have,  such  as  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation.  There  is  a great  deal  of  life  and 
vigor  in  all  the  Meetings  we  visited,  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings we  heard  about,  in  Five  Years  Meeting  and  Friends 
General  Conference.  The  uniting  of  Yearly  Meetings 
this  year  has  established  a trend  that  seems  sure  to  con- 
tinue. 

I was  asked  which  way  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  would 
go— with  a new  consultative  group  with  General  Con- 
ference Friends  as  a starting  nucleus,  with  Friends  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  it  now  is,  or  with  a Friends  Confer- 
ence of  the  Pacific  Area.  Faith  Hastings  at  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  we  might  have  three  All-Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  in  the  Americas,  one  each  for  East,  Mid-west, 
and  West. 

The  Pendle  Hill  experience  was  for  me  also  related 
to  the  unification  effort.  In  his  first  lecture,  Martin 
Foss,  Philosophy  Department,  Haverford  College,  raised 
these  questions:  “What  am  I?”  and  “Why  am  I here?” 
In  reality  we  are  all  faced  by  them  and  it  seems  our 
responsibility  to  try  to  answer  them  for  ourselves.  Wor- 
shipping, studying,  working  and  playing  together,  we 
learned  some  answers  and  found  directions  to  others. 
Regular  periods  of  rather  extended  silence  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  thinking  and  the  discovery  of  some  of  these 
things.  In  other  words,  I believe  each  one  of  us  be- 
came more  unified  as  individuals  during  those  four 
weeks. 

There  will  be  a fuller  report  made  by  our  group  m 
Friends  World  News  this  fall.  We  will  all  be  glad,  I 
am  sure,  as  individuals  to  discuss  the  experience  with 
any  who  are  interested. 

In  a meeting  at  Quaker  House  in  New  York  City, 
Clement  Biddle,  who  has  made  these  study  tours  possi- 
ble, asked  each  one  of  us  to  make  a separate  report,  not 
now,  but  a year  from  now!  These  are  not  to  tell  what 
we  learned,  but  to  what  use  we  have  put  our  learning. 
So  I am  going  to  ask  the  Visitation  Committee,  and 
each  one  of  you,  individually,  in  your  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, to  help  me  with  this  report.  I would  like  to  en- 
courage you  all  to  do  more  visiting  of  Friends  outside 
our  own  Meetings  and  this  Yearly  Meeting.  We  need 
to  be  consciously  looking  for  ways  of  bringing  all  Friends 
closer  together.  Some  of  you  already  have  this  con- 
cern. More  of  us  need  it.  I will  be  looking  for  letters 
from  many  of  you  during  this  next  year  telling  of  ex- 
amples of  what  you  have  been  able  to  do  along  this  line. 

—Gretchen  Tuthill 
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